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Day by Day 

Seif-Doubts ■ 



This bullet business leaves me confused' 



The Warren Commission's exami- 
nation of the assassination of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy has been con- 
troversial almost since the day it was 
completed. Recently released com- 
mission material has raised new and 
serious questions about the commis- 
sion's work. Tad S/.ulc, a Washington 
journalist, and the editors of The 
New Republic, have studied the new 
material. This is the second of three 
articles or r what they found. 



Special io the Washincton Star 

The following is an analytic 
chronology of some of the events and 
discussions that took place during the 



Warren Commission’s executive ses- 
sions. 

Meeting of Dec. 5, 1963 
. Chairman Karl Warren suggested 
that the commission body refrain 
from hiring its own investigators or 
obtaining subpoena powers. His col- 
leagues, concerned about their cred- 
ibility, thought this too self-limiting 
and made it clear that the commis- 
sion should have subpoena power. 
They expressed concern, though, that 
their investigation might improperly 
interfere with Jack Ruby’s murder 
trial scheduled for February 1964. It 
was John McCloy who summed up 
these problems: ' ' 

McCloy: . - >Now I have the feel- 



ing that the prestige, the standing of 
this commission, everybody is look-' 
ing for it to come forward 
promptly. . .with an objective, com- 
prehensive report which will lay all 
the dust, and right across our path is 
this incident of the pending murder 
trial. . .1 have a feeling that we have 
another obligation than the mere 
evaluation of the reports of agencies, 
many of which. . .may be interested, 
may be involved. There is a potential 
culpability here on the part of the Se- 
cret Service and the FBI, and these 
reports, after all, human nature 
.being what it is, may have some self- 



serving aspects in them. And I think 
that if we didn’t have the right to sub- 
poena documents, the right to sub- 
poena witnesses if we needed them, 
that this commission’s general stand- 
ing might be somewhat impaired. We 
could use them of course with great 
discretion and I certainly wouldn’t 
"want them to go running around 
examining witnesses, but I can visu- 
alize occasionally when we will want 
to examine witnesses... 

Finally, under prodding from 
McCloy, Rep. Gerald Ford, Rep. 
Hale Boggs and Sen. Richard Rus- 
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sell, the commission passed a resolu- 
tion providing for introduction of 
legislation in the Congress that would 
grant subpoena powers to the presi- 
dential body. But the decision was 
made not to ask for the power to 
grant immunity to witnesses. 

FROM THE FIRST DAY, the com- 
mission was worried about the Texas 
court of inquiry. Warren described it 
as a “strange sort of institution” that 
in the past did not perform very ad- 
mirably. 

Leaks of information attributed to 
the FBI concerning the bureau’s ini- 
tial findings annoyed the commission 
that first day. The commission was 
still awaiting the FBI’s first full re- 
port, and Russell asked acidly, “How 
much of their findings does the FBI 
propose to release to the press before 
we present the findings of this com- 
mission?” This was the beginning of 
a sub rosa, but intense and sustained 
feud between the commission and the 
FBI that was to color in significant 
degree the ensuing proceedings. 

Underlining the internal frictions 
between the attorney general’s office 
and the FBI (the FBI’s autonomy 
within the Department of Justice was 
.a traditional problem facing attorneys 
general), acting Atty. Gen. Nicholas 
Katzenbach told the commission that 

See WARREN, A-7 

although J. Edgar Hoover 
seemed “utterly furious” 
about the leaks, there could 
be no question that the 
information came from the 
bureau. 

Ford asked the chairman 
to clarify his plans concern- 
ing the commission’s meet- 
ings later in December be- 
cause “we have a holiday 
season coming up, at least I 
have, with some family 
plans.” McCloy asked, 
“Can I go to Brazil next 
week?” Warren suggested 
an afternoon meeting to 
keep searching for a gener- 
al counsel, but McCloy 



could not make it. “I have 
this luncheon with the presi- 
dent, whatever it is. They 
made it very clear to me it 
was a command perform- 
ance,” he said. The com- 
mission adjourned until the 
next day. 

Meeting of Dec. 6, 1963 

The commission kept 
wondering what the FBI 
was doing and just how 
much the CIA knew about 
the assassination. The pub- 
lic was never told about the 
commission’s doubts con- 
cerning both the FBI and 
the CIA. Allen Dulles 
emerged as an informal 
spokesman for the CIA, con- 
stantly offering his former 
agency’s services and in- 
sisting that the FBI trans- 
mit its material to the CIA 
as expeditiously as possi- 
ble. 

When McCloy asked 
Warren whether he had 
communicated with the 
CIA, an exchange ensued 
which demonstrated how 
delicately the commission 
felt it had to act towards the 
intelligence community. 

* Chairman: No, I have 
not, for the simple reason 
that I have never been in- 
I formed that the CIA had 
any knowledge about this. 

McCloy: They have. 

Chairman: I’m sure they 
have, but I did not want to 
put the CIA into this thing 
unless they put themselves 
in. 

McCloy: Don’t we have to 
ask them if we’re oh notice 
that they have? 

Chairman: We have to do 
it with all of them. . .We 



have not done it with any of 
them yet because we have 
not been in that 
position. . .1 think we have 
to ask them. We have to ask 
the Secret Service. We have 
to ask the FBI. 

Russell: State Depart- 
ment may have something. . 

Chairman: Yes, the State. 

I Department. And I think we 
ought to ask the White 
House direct if they have 
i anything further that they 
; might like to have us con- 
sider in connection with 
this. 

Russell: Would it be 
appropriate for us to seek to 
get such information as the 
Dallas police, Texas state 
police, have or should we 
get that from the FBI? 

Russell's question went 
unanswered inasmuch as 
the commission had not yet 
resolved the Texas rivalry 
problem. 

The commissioners* 
travels kept interfering 
with the group’s work. 
Boggs said he had to catch 
a plane. McCloy announced 
that “I’m going to leave on 
Sunday for London for a 
day. . .1 have to go over 
and make a speech. . .and 
come back the same day. 
It’s crazy.” But McCloy 
also had to catch a plane 
that same afternoon. 

Meeting of Dec. 16, 1963 

On Dec. 9, the commis- 
sion received a five-volume 
report from the FBI — and 
the bureau again came 
under attack. Voluminous 
as it was, the FBI report 
utterly failed to satisfy the 
commission on any number 
of critical points. 



Chairman: Well, gentle- 
men, to be very frank about 
it, I have read the FBI re- 
port two or three times and 
I have not seen anything in 
there yet that has not been 
in the press. 

Ford: I’ve had a terrible 
time trying to read some oi 
the notes ^of Oswald and I 
think that,;as a convenience 
to us, it wduld be very help- 
ful if it was typewritten up 
so that it: would be very 
readable. (This is a refer- 
ence to Oswald’s diary and 
his other writings.) 

Boggs: There’s nothing in 
there about Gov. 
Connally... 

Sen. John Sherman Coo- 
per: And whether or not 
they found any bullets in 
him. 

McCloy: This bullet busi- 
ness leaves me confused. 

Chairman: It’s totally 
inconclusive. 

Russell: They couldn’t 
find where one bullet came 
out that struck the presi- 
dent and yet they found a 
bullet in <hc stretcher. 

McCloy: I think you 
ought to have the autopsy 
documents. 

Chairman: By all means 
we ought to have the medi- 
cal reports. . .1 had the 
feeling that, after studying 
this (FBI) report, unless we 
had the raw materials that 
went into the making of this 
report and had an oppor- 
tunity to examine those raw 
materials and make our 
own appraisal, that any ap- 
praisal of this report would 
be little or nothing. • . 



Russell, ever suspicious 
of the intelligence agencies 
and uncannily prophetic, 
urged : 

“I think one study should 
be made just from the 
standpoint of every one of 
these reports, if we are ever 
to reconcile all of this con- 
tradictory rumor, the rela- 
tionship of the Secret Serv- 
ice and the FBI and the 
police department there, 
and , things of that 
nature. .1 hope the com- 
mission will agree to get 
some man who will look for 
the weakness and possible 
contradictions, and study it 
solely from that standpoint. 
Unless some man devoted 
his whole time on it we 
could shove over a question 
that could be raised five or 
six years from now that 
would make us look as if 
we’d been careless.” 

Even after reading the 
FBI report, the commission 
showed itself to be totally 
confused about the events 
in Dallas as they related to 
the details of the actual 
assassination, where the 
bullets were fired from at 
President Kennedy, what 
were the angles and trajec- 
tories of the fatal shots. 

BY THIS POINT, J. Lee 
T.ankin was serving as 
general counsel and partici- 
pating in the executive ses- 
sion. 

McCloy: I think we ought 
to take a look at the 
grounds and somebody 
ought to do it and get the 
picture of this angle to see 
if it is humanly possible for 
him to have been hit in the 
front from a shot fired from 
that window. Maybe it 
is. . .Then there’s the ques- 
tion, should we not inter- 
view Connally very quickly. 



and the widow? That’s a 
very sensitive thing. I don't 
think you should cross- 
examine her, but, after all, 
she was a witness right 
alongside of her husband 
when the bullet struck. 

Rankin: What are you 
going to do with the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Johnson? 
They were there, too. 

Boggs: They were not in 
the same car. 

McCIoy: I think some- 
body ought to be interview- 
ing Mrs. Kennedy pretty 
quickly. . . 

The FBI’s greatest vul- 
nerability at that point was 
the fact that it had failed to 
inform the Secret Service 
ahead of time of Oswald’s 
presence in Dallas. He had 
returned to the Dallas area 
from Mexico on Oct. 4, 1963. 
Subsequent testimony 
would show that the CIA 
watched him in Mexico dur- 
ing the seven days he spent 
there applying for Cuban 
and Soviet visas; it claimed 
later it even had photo- 
graphs showing him visiting 
the two embassies. But, evi- 
dently, the CIA was not 
talking to the FBI, and the 
FBI was not talking to the 
Secret Service or, for that 
matter, to the Dallas police. 

What the commission did 
not know when it studied 
the Dec. 9 FBI report was 
that Oswald had written a 
threatening letter to the bu- 
reau’s Dallas field office 
two weeks before the assas- 
sination to discourage 
agents from additional 
interviews with his 
Russian-born wife. FBI 
agents talked to Marina 
after Oswald’s return from 
Mexico, but, inexplicably, 
not to him. 



The last time the bureau 
had talked to Oswald was in 
August 1963 in New Or- 
leans, at his request, after 
being arrested for causing a 
disturbance while distribut- 
ing leaflets of the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee The 
Warren Commission, in 
fact, never knew about Os- 
wald’s threats to the FBI. 
This was revealed only in 
1975, when FBI Director 
Clarence Kelley admitted 
that Oswald had written 
such a letter (he hand-deliv- 
ered it to the FBI) and that 
F.BI agents had destroyed 
it, apparently without re- 
porting to Washington. 

In retrospect, the FBI’s 
inexplicable performance 
was even worse than sus- 
pected at the time; now it 
looms very suspicious in- 
deed. 

The commission divided 
over whether to interview 
Mrs. Kennedy. 

McCIoy: One thing I have 
some doubt about is wheth- 
er you’re going to let such a 
long time elapse, between 
the date of the assassina- 
tion and the middle of Janu- 
ary, before you interview 
the chief witness, Mrs. 
Kennedy. I just think that 
it’s going to look strange if 
we don’t. I don’t know who 
has interviewed her. Maybe 
some people have, maybe 
they have not, but I think 
we ought to satisfy our- 
selves that we interview 
her. 

Boggs: I have talked to a 
friend of mine who told me 
abot riding to the scene of 
the tragedy, the hospital, 
and he told me what tran- 
spired in the hospital room, 
and the extent of the 
wounds. In fact, the presi- 
dent was undoubtedly dead 
before he ever arrived at 



the hospital. None of this 
appears in these reports. 
Nothing but the autopsy. 

McCIoy: We have to get 
that fast from the one that 
was closest to him, within a 
foot of him, when the bullet 
struck. 

Russell: I wouldn’t like 
for the whole commission to 
do it (question Mrs. Kenne- 
dy). If someone wanted to 
interview her that’s differ- 
ent. I don’t think she’s the 
principal witness. 

Ford: That’s what I was 
going to. suggest. Someone 
who knows her best and has 
known her for a period of 
time. It can be done most 
informally. 

Chairman: <. 

Gentlemen. . .When you’re 
going to talk to someone 
like Mrs. Kennedy I think 
we ought to know exactly 
what we want to find out 
from her, exactly what we 
have to have from her. I 
just can’t see that we can 
proceed that way with her 
because it doesn’t seem an 
honorable way. 

McCIoy: I think a month 
is going to go by before 
you’re in that position, and 
I think that is dangerous. 

. Chairman: Do you think 
she’ll forget. Jack? 

McCIoy: Yes your mind 
plays tricks with you. She’s 
got it very definitely in 
mind now, and I’m told that 
she’s physically in a posi- 
tion where she can do it, but 
I don’t have that at first 
hand. She may not be the 
chief witness as to who did 
the job. She’s the chief wit- 
ness as to how those bullets 



hit her husband. She saw 
both of them. .This is 
looming up as the most con- 
fusing thing that we’ve got. 

Chairman: I wonder if. 
the report we get from the 
Secret Service wouldn’t 
pretty much dear that up. 

If it doesn’t, good Lord, 
what can they report to us 
on that will help us. They 
were there, right at the car, 
and know exactly what hap- 
pened. 

Boggs: Well, this FBI re- 
port doesn’t clear it up. 

Chairman: It doesn’t do 
anything. 

Boggs: It raises a lot of 
new questions in my mind. 

Meeting of Jan. 21, 1964 

The commission was 
faced with the dilemma of 
whether to speed up the 
publication of the report be- 
cause of the campaign year 
or hold it buck ending the 
outcome of Jack Ruby’s 
trial. Americans were 
never informed about this 
consideration at the time. 
Nor were they told that 
Warren set a secret target 
date to complete the investi- 
gation, if possible, before 
the Democratic and Repub- 
lican conventions. 

After discussing Oswald’s 
financial status (and the 
fact the State Department 
had loaned Oswald the 
necessary funds to return to 
the United States with his 
wife in 1962 and that Oswald 
had since repaid the loan), 
and listening to Allen 
Dulles* suggestion that a 
study of past assassinations 
may provide clues for the 
motive in the Kennedy kill- 
ing, Warren raised the 



fundamental question of 
when the commission’s re- 
port could be completed. 

Chairman: 

Gentlemen. . .It is not too 
early for us to start think- 
ing about when we antici- 
pate quitting. I think if this 
should go along too far and 
get into the middle of a 
campaign year that it would 
be very bad for the country 
to have this thing discussed 
at that particular time. On 
the other hand, if we were 
ready today we couldn’t put 
the report out because of 
the Ruby situation, and how 
long that will take, of June, 
as a target date to finish 
this thing up and have our 
report eady and filed. . . 

Russell: I see no objec- 
tion to a tentative date. I 
wouldn’t want to be bound 
too tightly by it because you 
never know where we will 
be with respect to it. . . 

Ford: That may be 

pushing it a bit, but I think 
it is good to have a push. 



See WARREN, A-8 
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Continued from A-7 
Chairman. Some pres-> 
sure on us to get something 
done 

Rankin told the commis- 
sion that it would take the 
members 30 days to read 
and digest the raw material 
already accumulated in the 
files. He added that if all 
necessary information were 
available, the staff could do 
"quite a job” of putting it 
together in 45 days. Dulles 
remarked that about two 
thirds of the material was 
of "no importance," but the 
commission should rely on 
the staff to pick out what is 
essential from the mass of 
material "It is as high ns 
this room now " He said 
that 'we can browse 
around if we have time." 

Such was the commis- 
sioners concern over possi 
ble criticism that they de- 
cided to keep some 
information conce*rning 
interrogations secret even 
from the staff 

Ford: You are right. 
Somehow these things 
might leak and somebody 
could he criticized within 
the group. This would be 
my only off-the-top-of-my- 
head thought on it 

Chairman: Whatever we 
decide to do, I see no reason 
why it should ever get out of 
this room, even to our staff. 
There is no need 

Ford: Yes. 

The commission had been 

in existence for over six 
weeks, but it had not yet in- 
spected the scene of the 
crime. This point was 
frankly baffling. The eight 
top-notch lawyers in the 
room — the seven ( commis- 
sioners and the general 
counsel — could not decide 



whether they were in the 
danger of being subpoenaed 
by Texas authorities. This 
was one of the episodes in 
which the work of the com- 
mission verged on the ab- 
surd. 

Again; the commission 
found itself in a conflict 
with Texas. The Dallas dis- 
trict attorney and Ruby 
lawyers, as Warren put it, 
"demanded that we give 
them everything we 
have. .They wrote a jury 
argument to support it.’ F 
Then, as it turned out, the 
FBI was part of this prob- 
lem, too. 

Chairman: The trouble is 
we are in a little hind there 
because the FBI has writ- 
ten to these people and has 
said, "Now, we are perfect- 
ly willing for you to have 
anything that the commis- 
sion says you might have" 

That is what you might 
expect, they are passing the 
buck. 

The commission voted to 
advise the Texas lawyers it 
could not comply with the 
request, but Warren said 
that a letter also had to be 
sent to FBI Director Hoov- 
er, who "has put us in a 
bind.” The commission 
apparently saw it as anoth- 
er FBI attempt to dissemi- 
nate its conclusions. Warren 
put it strongly in his letter to 
Hoover: ' 

"The commission has au- 
thorized me to advise you 
and other federal agencies 
that it will not respond 
favorably to such requests 
and that it will not urge you 
or them to make deviation 
from your own judgment of 
what is required of your 
agency by law." 
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